The Great Shang City
about these also. The annual sacrifice celebrated by the Emperor in the Temple of Heaven right up to the end of the Chinese Empire in 1911, as well as the ceremonies held in the Temple of Agriculture, go back to the Shang period and possibly even further. In the second and third months of the year the oracle was consulted about future harvests. Sacrifices were made to the ancestors and prayers offered up for good crops. The king made an occasional personal inspection of the fields. An essential condition for a good harvest was, of course, sufficient rain. The climate of North China is dry in autumn, winter and most of the spring. The bone-inscriptions consulting the oracle thus contain questions such as: "Will there be enough rain for the millet-harvest?" or "Will Ti grant us sufficient rain this year? " or simply "We beg for rain." Sometimes there is an anxious "Will there be a disastrous rainfall this year?" This evidently referred to the sometimes calamitous flooding in the summer which destroyed crops and washed away the earth, undoing the patient work of many years.
The most important cereals were corn, millet and rice. Corn seeds found in neolithic sites seem to indicate that they came originally from the West, but the principal cereal of the stone age, and still the basis of most poor people's food the world over, was millet. In the Shang period a kind of beer was brewed from, it and used in sacrificial rites. Rice seems to have been grown in neolithic times in North China, as is shown by imprints of rice seeds on vases. A kind of flax was grown also. Work in the fields was done by the men; the women prepared the meals and took them out to their menfolk. Silkworm breeding, however, was done by women. The Book of Odes describes this as follows:
."With the corning of spring the heat begins, And the golden oriole sings his song. The young women take their hollow baskets And go along the narrow paths, Looking for the tender leaves of the mulberry-tree. In the month of the silk-worm they strip off the leaves And cut down the high branches
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